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to all theories when examined in detail. That there is a resemblance 
between the cultural achievements of people the world over it might be 
hazardous to deny, but any evidence for a cultural unity of man can be 
obtained only by a reversal of just that method of investigation which 
the work under review exemplifies. 

A few minor points might be mentioned. No attempt has been 
made to use any of the authorities critically ; the evidence of the trained 
scholar, the missionary and the traveler receive the same amount of 
credence. Certain data have either been omitted or inadequately 
used, as the Calif ornian, Canadian, Athabascan, the Mexican, Central 
American, Peruvian, South American and Siberian. Dr. Koch's work 
on the animism of the South American Indians, and some other valu- 
able papers are not even mentioned. The English and American 
authorities have been thoroughly used, but, on the whole, the same can- 
not be said of the German or of the Spanish data. 

Paul Radin. 
Nkw York City. 

The Humanity, Benevolence and Charity Legislation of the 
Pentateuch and the Talmud. By Maurice Fluegel. Baltimore, 
1908 — 306 pp. 

The purpose of Mr. Fluegel's rather bulky work is to prove the 
originality of the Mosaic laws and their superiority , social and economic, 
over those of the Hammurabi code. Certain scholars, among whom 
is Professor Delitzsch, have dared to intrude into the long- hallowed 
lore of the Old Testament, turning upon it the searchlight of history, 
of science and especially of the newly found Hammurabi code, and, as 
a result, have pronounced the Pentateuch a sheer plagiarism. Mr. 
Fluegel has seized the opportunity to rehabilitate the Thora. He has 
examined both the Hammurabi and the Hebrew legislation and finds 
the claims of the critics to be utter nonsense. 

The book would be more convincing if it were less declamatory, and 
if the author had not attempted to strengthen his position by blaming 
and accusing those who think differently. Whatever may have been 
the personal motives of Professor Delitzsch, his views were promulgated 
in the name of science, and they should be criticized dispassionately. 
Invectives and repeated accusations of anti-Semitism are no arguments. 
The book suffers, also, from prolixity. Not only do we find the same 
ideas recurring, but the same quotations, refutations, and eulogies are 
constantly repeated in unchanged wording, until, in spite of its im- 
passioned style, the book becomes tedious. 
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Until almost the end of the volume, when the facts are recalled to 
him by Professor Sayce , this zealous defender of Moses forgets to men- 
tion that the Bible was not the work of one individual nor the product 
of a single period; and in numerous passages (pages 40, 70, 74, 192 
and elsewhere) he confuses with the so-called Mosaic laws not only the 
sayings of the prophets but also those of the Talmud. 

In spite of these and other defects, those portions of the book which 
treat of the purely economic teachings of the Hebrews are of value and 
will be found useful to the student of economics. The author has col- 
lected , elucidated and contrasted in a more or less coherent and inter- 
esting way the economic theories of the ancients. Even those who are 
familiar with the Mosaic teachings will find their systematic presenta- 
tion instructive. The doctrines of the release and of the jubilee, of 
property and usury, of slavery and poor laws, of workingmen's hire and 
the mode of payment of wages, are set before us in the light of the 
spirit which made them binding. But while Mr. Fluegel has succeeded 
in showing the originality and purity of these doctrines, by contrasting 
them with the Hammurabi code and the Roman Twelve Tables, his 
method is often deplorably unscientific. The reader gets an impres- 
sion of a book written in haste, to order and piece-meal, and there are 
errors which cannot be explained by carelessness alone. Thus, in 
speaking of the Biblical "-Humanity Laws" (page 33), the author 
quotes the Biblical text : " That there may be no pauper among you, 
for the poor man will not be missing in the land " ; and he exclaims, 
" No illusions ! Poor ones there will ever be in human society . . . 
but look out that the poor shall become no pauper." In the original 
the word "ebion" is used in both parts of the quoted sentence, and 
it is difficult to understand why Mr. Fluegel translates the word 
" pauper " in the iirst clause and " poor man " in the second. Again : 
he praises the Jewish empire as free from inequality ; it knew, accord- 
ing to him, no social problem, since wealth and power remained fairly 
balanced (page 47). It is not necessary to have recourse to other 
historical sources to disprove this unwarranted and arbitrary statement ; 
the Bible itself, and particularly the vigorous protests of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, establish Mr. Fluegel's error. If the social problem in 
Judea was not so intense and as bitter as in Babylonia, it was due not 
to the Mosaic law but rather to the fact that Judea was an agricultural 
country, where wealth could not be amassed in such measure as in the 
ancient prototype of the United States — the heterogeneously populated 
and commercial Babylonia. 

Mr. Fluegel, of course, does not pretend to be an economist ; but he 
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touches upon many economic questions, and his remarks do not by 
any means add to the value of the book. Thus he identifies modern 
socialism with the Utopian aspirations of St. Simon, Fourier and Owen ; 
he alludes to the laissez faire theory as the " modern economic princi- 
ple " (page 35) ; his panacea for present evils consists in securing to 
every man an inalienable family acre (page 45); and he thinks that 
our Civil War was caused by the insistance of the South that the North 
should act as its " slave catcher." 

Frank F. Rosenblatt. 
Columbia University. 

The Confessions of a Railroad Signalman. By J. O. Fagan. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908. — 181 pp. 

The author of this little book speaks with an authority that many 
years of practical railroad service would naturally bestow, and his aim is 
to analyze the real causes that lie behind the appalling casualties which 
each year mark our American railroad history. For the most part he 
lays the blame on the men engaged in the railroad service. He criti- 
cises to some extent the attitude of the management and the system of 
discipline in vogue on most of our railroads, but much more forceful is 
his charge that, as a class, the railroad men of to-day care only about 
their wages and other conditions of employment and that their sense of 
loyalty to their employers and to the traveling public has been allowed 
to remain undeveloped. In this connection he finds fault with the or- 
ganizations of the railway employees, blaming the leaders for fostering 
a spirit of narrow selfishness at the expense of sound discipline and 
without in the least endeavoring to inspire within the men a feeling of 
social duty — a feeling without which no system of rules , signals or safety 
devices will be of much avail. Improvement in American railway 
transportation from the point of view of safety is thus, according to 
the author, brought to a standstill. 

The way out of this seeming impasse is to be found, he thinks, only 
in the exercise of a real public control. Not much can be expected 
from the management because, between what he calls " the rival inter- 
ests of harmony and efficiency," the management, following the path of 
least resistance, has already decided in favor of " harmony." The 
men actually in conduct of the business must thus be made from with- 
out to feel the responsibility that is really theirs. The author does not 
doubt that when once an appreciation of this necessity is brought heme 
to the public adequate means of meeting it will be found. 

Almost all that Mr. Fagan sets forth in this book — ^and certainly the 



